The following table shows the Siaasint of rain and the d 
“average in the month of May 1886, —s to sear as far as 
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Report on the Meteorology of the year 1895, prepared in th ical 
. <— | Office, Goer oath India. neta stese 
ry.—The cool weather which characterized the closing months of 
continued non anuary over the greater part of North-Western India 
pm pri the Punjab, the Meerut and Bareilly divisions of the North-Western 

rovinces, Rajputana, Sind, and Guzerat), in Cachar and North . Bengal, the — 
south of the peninsula, British Burma, and Ceylon. Within these regions 
perature was generally from 1° to 2° below the average, All across the 
central parts of the country, in a broad band extending from the Bombay coast 
to Lower Bengal and the western part of the North-Western Provinces, tem- 
eS: exceeded the normal, the excess in parts of the Central Provinces and 

‘issa being from 2° to 2}°. Apparently the highest day temperature (93°) 
ao Bellary; the lowest night temperature (35°) on the plains 
at tan, 


Pressure was above the average throughout the whole of the Indian area; 
Tess so on the hills than on the plains, and less in Northern India than in the 
south of the peninsula. . 

.  North-westerly winds prevailed with their usuil persistence down the 
Gangetic plain ; but in Bengal they were less steady than usual, and at. Saugor 
Island there were frequent phen winds. Qn the Arakan coast the normal 
northerly winds prevailed, but further inland they were strong easterly com- 
ponents.. In the central part of the country and on the Circar coast there 
was an abnormal excess of south-easterly and ‘southerly winds. In Westera 

India the usual northerly winds prevailed, and in the Southern Carnatic north. 
easterly winds. 

This was a damp month over the groater part of India. In the Bastern 
peninsula, and at some stations in Assam and Bengal, as well as in Ceylon and 
a few places in the south of the peninsula, there was a deficiency in the relative 

imi of the atmosphere, but in all other regions there was an excess. This 
tee, most marked over the central parts of the country. 

On -the whole, the skies were more clouded than usual. The excess was 
greatest in North-Western India, and decreased eastwards and southwards, so 
that in parts of Eastern India and the peninsula there was greater serenity 
than usual 













. Generally over North-Western India this was a wet month. In the 
Punjab the rainfall was everywhere in excess. In Rajputana the variations 
were irregular, while in Central India, except at Bhopal and in Bundelkhand, 
the total rainfall of the month was below the average, In the Central Proy- 
inces and the North-Western Provinces, the anomalies in the month’s rainfall 

Q. irregular; in general they were small, but at the hill and sub- 
tions of the North-Western Provinces there was a lange excess. 
‘rain of North-Western India did not extend into - Bengal, so that, 
w local exceptions, there was a general deficiency. In Assam the 
were small and Jar. Sind shared the heavy precipitation of 
the main part of the Bombay Presidency, together with the 
ad, and the peninsula generally, was either rainless or 
and the Bay islands the rainfall was also deficient, as 
all stations in the Eastern peninsula, except Tavoy and 
ape bem t v 













‘4 cool month throughout almost the whole of India, 
the general deficiency of temperature being a few — 
and Ceylon. ‘The excess of temperature noticed ip 
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3y° to 44° below it, and.at_ 
and Central India the depre 
few exceptions, the absolute 
‘ higher than in January, 
lower in this than in the preceding month. 
The excess of pressure, noticed in bapa 
ruary in parts of the Punjab and Sind, 
Provinces ; but elsewhere there was 
Prova and the ‘Deccan. Tt was. also tester “on. the h 
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oe February the yin poss rho was. less. abnormal, than. in 
North-westerly winds blew steadily down the Gangetic plain and into 
In Avakan a wind was ‘north-westerly, while, at ‘the inland stations, 
winds were very treet On the west coast of the Bay, the w ; 
southerly than usua and south-easterly to easterly, winds extending i 
to the Deccan srevailed generally. In Sind and Guzerat the Daas 
rth-east, a down the west coast Po to west-north-west. 5 
». The relative humidity of the atmosphere remained excessive Punjab 
and neighbouring parts of the North-Western Provinces, Lower 
places in the Central Provinces, and the peninsula ; but, the oe 
which he relative umidity was deficient had extended since ” 
a and now included the whole of Eastern India, Pele. and. 
divisions of the North-Western Provinces, Rajputana, Sind, the Konl 
the south of the peninsula, and Ceylon. ‘he Mariations from, the mn ioe 
qe smaller than in January. : 


In Bengal, parts of Central India, and. over both peninsulas. the, was 
abnormally cloudy ; elsewhere the amount, of cloud was less than a rh 
In the Punjab and Rajputana, and indeed throughout almost the whole of 
Northern India, there was a decided. deficiency in the rainfall. = the “mari. 
time half of the Gangetic delta, however, there was an excess ; and this excess. 
extended into Chutia Nagpur, Orissa, the Central Provinces, and th . a8 
well as ‘southward into Ganjam. Assam, like most other parts of N, other oi, 
dadeficiency. In the whole. of the, Bombay, Presidency, ; 2 
ras Presidency (south of Ganjam), and Mysore and Coorg the mo 
rainfall was either nil or deficient, Ceylon the variations were. ives, 
but, on the whole, the month’s supply was, short ; .w ile, in Burn 
anomalies were equally. irregular, but the general res a 
excess. In the Bay islands the rainfall was again shyrt of, th 


© "arch.—In arch ‘temperature rose above the average wt 
be le of Northern India, but the excess in t! majority , of cases, Wa 
hile in the central parts of the country, the penin a, 
in of British a ; notived ir 
nued. 
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deficiency. 










ly month, except in the lower portion 
ern Bengal, out parts of the Assam Valley ;- 
‘the south of the peninsula, where the serenity 





adry month, though less generally so than February. 

tations, and at Kilba in Bussahir, there was a slight excess of 

all the other stations in the Punjab there was a deficiency of Kis 
Central India, the North-Western Provinces and Oudtie. 

1, the rainfall was almost universally much below the av a 

Northern Bengal, though some individual stations showed a 

e was generally a slight excess, In Orissa and Chutia Nagpur 

s showed a deficiency. In Assam and Cachar, the anomalies were - 

In the Central Provinces there was an excess inthe southern divisions, 

y in most other places. In the Berars the rainfall was slightly 

derabad the anomalies were small and irregular. In the Bombay 

ere was a slight excess, bat in nearly all other parts of that presidency 

all was short, and in many parts of the Konkan and Guzerat there was 

In Madras the variations in the rainfall were irregular, but in the 

eT was, on the whole, deficient. Mysore and Ceylon andthe Bay — 

| ted conditions similar to those of Madras, while in British Burma ‘ 

pall amount of rain which is usually regisfered in this month was not 































was a cool month in almost all of India. Only in Ben- 
aly in the western half of the North-Western Provinces, in 
south of fhe peninsula, in the Bay islands, and in British Burma 
mperature of the month above the a , and there only by — 
Elsewhere the temperature was more or less below the average 
ging from 1° to 5° on the plains of North-Western India and 
to 8° over thecentral parts of the country, and from 1° to 2° in 
and Ceylon. The extreme day temperatures were a ntly 
normal, but the extreme minimum readings seem in many cases to” 
below the average, considerably so at the hill stations. ae oi 
e whole the excess of pressure noticed in March was maintained, and 
ases was indeed intensified ; but on the hills of the North-West Hima- 
n and Cachar, and over the whole of Bengal, where the tempera- _ 
he mean, pressure was in defect. ‘The most pronounced excess 
he Indus Valley, Sind, and Rajputana, while the greatest 
Assam. cp : f ¢ 
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westerly or westerly winds of the Gangetic plain were 

nd even in Western Bengal aor Sa prevailed. 
was more westing in the winds than usval, but in 
out the normal. On the west coast of pacts 3 
‘winds prevailed, while, on the west coast o' 


northerly components than is usally 


the North-West Himalaya, and in 
nd Guzerat ; but elsewhere the relative 




















ore ejputana the 
jputana the ar 
India there was generall 
and Oudh April was, on 
seeling 
iow the avi i. 
there was a deci excess. In the Central 
av fall of the month was considerably exceeded. yderabad 
tions from the normal, as in March, were very irregular, while t 
almost the whole of the Bombay Cte * there was again a d ¢ 
was equally the case throughout Madras, Mysore, Ceylon, the Bay i 
Burma. ‘ Pee 
May.—The distribution of tem ture, with» to the | 7 
similar to that prevailing in Ages ut the area within which it was 
“average was more restricted. 1t com ised only Lower pg sa 
and a few stations in the south of Madras. Elsewhere owas a 
depression of temperature, varying from 2° to 10° on the hills and y 
North-Western India, from 1° to 6° in the central parts of the count 
from 1° to 2° inthe peninsula, “At some stations the temperature was 
Jower than in April. } . ; aie os 
Accompanying the extremely low temperatures noticed above, t 

a large excess of pressure throu hout the whole of the Indian area. 
excess exceeded one-tenth of an inch in the Punjab and parts of Sind. WE on 
much less on the hills than on the plains, and less in the peninsula 

_ Upper India. . ies 

\ As in the previous month, north-west and west winds prevailed with abnor= 
« | mal frequency down the Gangetic plain, while, in Bengal, the prevailing wind, — 

\ instead of sein south-south-east, was either from south or some point to the 

} west of south. In the neighbourhood of Cape Negrais the wind was more north- 

1 ay. than. usual, On the west coast of the Bay the prevailing directions — 
| differed but little from the average, but in the south of the peninsula the wind 
| Was more southerly and less south-westerly than usual. On the west coast 
there was rather more northing in the winds than usual, saat ; 


In North-Western India, and particularly in the Punjab and ad. 
parts of Rajputana, the relative humidity of the atmosphere was again 
the average. In the Central Provinces and Central India, and at 
stations in the peninsula, this was also the ense, only in a ifie 
‘and in all other parts of the country there was a ciency, The d 
‘was again greatest in Bengal. é BBO ease 
| May was an abnormally cloudy month, begs in Assam, Bengal, Bur 
and the peninsula, where there was a deficiency of cloud, 

_ ‘The first few days of the month were dry over Northern India, 
the 8rd in Bengal and Assam, and about the 8th in the upper pro 
oon commenced, and cloudy disturbed weather lasted for some time 
unjab and Rajputana ‘of the mor 
eral and 
from the normal irreg was g 
erage. In the North-Western n was, ¢ 

( ; but in Oudh, as also the g to 
deficient. 
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® was above the average. ‘ihe, 


Bay islands, 
» in the more central parts of the ‘fcita 


deficiency 








- Bombay from 1° to 24°, and in the Bay islands 


e noticed ‘in the preceding month was maintained, — 
degree, Sai the greater part of Northern and Central 


; ~ Lower aga = es ee and “nearly the whole of 
Lit jure was elect. In the Eastern peninsuia th iati 
irregular, gsi whole, downward. ee liber 30 


In the Punjab the winds were about the normal, but in the North-Western 
Provinces and ag north- westerly winds continued more’ prevalent than 
usual. In Bengal, the Northern Cirears, Orissa, and Burma the wind directions 
were about the normal. In the central part of the country the westerl 
winds were slightly more southerly than usual, but over the peninsula the 
average direction was generally maintained. 


__In this month there was a decided rise in the relative humidity of the 
la and Ceylon, and both there and at several stations in the central - 
parts of the country and in the Punjab the mean humidity of the month was 
in excess of the average, Elsewhere there was a deficiency, which was again 
greatest in Bengal. 


Except in the North-Western Provinces, Assam, and Bengal, where the 
variations in the cloud proportion were irregular, but on the whole, below the 
average, the skies were very cloudy. 


* ° 

- The monsoon rains apparently began in Ceylon and on the south-west 
coast of India about the 4th of June; but the rainfall did not extend steadily 
up the west coast, and the burst of heavy rain which usually ushers in the 
Season on the Kenkan coast did not take place throughout the whole 
month. The pe branch of the monsoon brought rain to Burma, Assam, 
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and Lower about the 10th, but the rains did not reach the Punjab 
until after the 26th. In the Punjab, except at the stations in the east and 
ith-east, where there was an excess, the rainfall of the month was consider- 
ably short of the average. In Rajputana there was a considerable, but not ’ 
quite, universal excess, and such was also the case over the greater part of Central 
Tndin, the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. In Bengal the variations were 
irregular, there being an excess in the 24-Pergunnahs, at several stations in North- 
East and East Bengal, Chutia Nagpur, and Western Bengal, and a deficiency 
elsewhere. In Assam and Cachar the anomalies were irregular, but in places 
©o In the Central Provinces there’ was an almost general excess. 
In the Berars and also in Hyderabad, though some stations showed an excess, 
the fall was, as a rule, considerably short. Throughout the whole of the Bombay 
resid yy penne but in Madras, except in Ganjam, where 
rt of the average, andin south and west Madras, where it 
























were variable. In Mysore the rain was deficient, 
above the average. ‘he Bay islands had less than the 
in Burma the variations, both above and below the 








le. took place iu the temperature distribu- 
age. Pathe Banish, for the first time since 

mperature was above it. At most of the stations 
', in Sind, Guzerat, and the northern Konkan, 

e North-Western Provinces, Behar, and North- 

Burma and Ceylon, on the other hand, the — 
at the peninsula stations, the anomalies 
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2°, and in Ceylon from °'to 8°; while the exten 
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"deficiency at most stations on the w 
in Madras and Ceylon. In the 
‘anomalies were small and irregul: oh 

In the Punjab the general direction of the wi 
but in Eastern Rajp tana the wind, instead of W 
west-north-west, the dry quarter. In _ the North- 4 
indeed eastward over Bengal, ‘Assam, and Arakan, the general 
wind was about the average; and this jvas also the case 
and on the west coast. © TAS, va ey Rew re et 

‘Phe anomalies in the distribution of relative humidity 
of July were everywhere small, comprising a slight 
Western Provinces, parts of Behar, the Central Provi 
peninsula and Arakan ; and a slight deficiency elsewhere. 

Phe only province showing @ decided excess of cloud in thi ; 

Burma. In all other parts of the country, though there were nu 
local variations, the general serenity was in excess of the average. — 
on the whole, were better than during June. 








_ ‘The reins, 
India there were several heavy falls in the first 
Northern India, excepting Punjab and generally the — 
there was general and heavy rain. Inthe Punjab on t 
amount of rain fell, and in Northera and Western Rajputana 
a deficiency ; but in the east of thal. province the average was some 
ed. In Central India, save at Bhopal and in some parts of Rewah, t 
fall was short, and this was likewise the case in the Meerut Division of 
* Western Provinces ; but in most other parts of the North-Western 
and generally throughout Oudh, the fall was in excess. 0} 
large variations. In the North, and cularly at Julpi ; 
large excess, while in South-Western an Western Bengal there was 
and in places a large, deficiency. In Assam and Cachar the rainfall 
rally heavy. The registers of the Central Provinces exhibited « 
variations, but in the upper part of the Nerbudda Valley there 
excess, In the Berars and fyderabad the anomalies varied con 
in Bombay, except in Khandesh and at some of the hill stations, 
noticed in the preceding month continued. Madras showed an 
stations on or near the east coast and on the Travancore coast, 
_ @lsewhere. In Mysore there was a general, and in Ceylon a partit ic 
of rain, while in the Bay islands and Burma there was an excess. ae rs 
_ Atigust.—In. the Punjab, Sind and ‘Assam, temperature ranged abe 
average, and at most stations in the. peninsula ute wees sligh' 08 
elsewhere it was lower than the average. In the North- } 
- Bengal the relative depression was greater than in July, 2 
 T}’and 2}°. In Burma the depression was about equal to 
nl The porary nt Feria in Ju : pas 
| ugust. y in the south o peninsula an in Oey 
* was the mean pressure aboye tererecnges ae: then 
; The praeihenene was in Western Rajpu 
OOS roche os £3 ey teat 
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‘N We i Au twas ; 
in Assam, Madras, and Ceylon, where the weather 





ing months. In Nortliern India they were generally excessive 
iniGuly; hile in the peninaule, with the ¢ Sieostian 14 tis 
ns, the fall was short. The Punjab showed an excess, except over 
extending between the Jhelum and Sutlej. Rajputana, Central India, 
Western Provinces and Oudh «ll avery heavy rainfall. In 
© excess was restricted to the western and chloe districts. The north- 
t . and Assam exhibited a considerable deficiency. The Gentral- 
es were alsoshort of rain, and in the Berars and Hyderabad, as in the 
eding month, the total fall was below the average. In Bombay, parts of the 
Deccan, and some places on the west coast showed a small deficiency, but in 
general, throughout that presidency, the average was exceeded. At the Madras 
stations, excepting those on the west coast, in Mysore, and Ceylon, the rainfall 
was short. is was also the case in the Bay islands, but in Burma there was 
an almost general excess. ; 


September.—Over the greater part of the Punjab andin Sind the excess of 
GMS which bad aiteacterived the two preceding months had disup. 
ey on the hills, and was succeeded by a considerable depression, In the 

North-Western Provinces the anomalies were variable, while in Assam and Ben- 
there was a decided depression of temperature. In Orissa, and to the west, 
the Central Provinces, Central India, and Guzerat,and to the south over the 
insula and Ceylon, temperature was almost everywhere above the average, 
excess varying between }° and 2}°. Northern Rajputana, like the Punjab, 
showed a depressiun of temperature, and in British Burma the anofalies were 


. * ae , " ¥ 


The distribution of the pressure anomalies had undergone a considerable 
change. Except at afew stations in the south of the’ peninsula and in Geylon, 
was ih excess, considerably so in the North-Western Provinces, 

. Central Provinces, and Rajputana. : et 


- Abnormal north-wesierly winds prevailed generally down the Gangetic 
lain and over Rajputana, and extended to a considerable degree into Cone 
; the Central Provinces, and the Deccan. In Bengal the wind, ins' 

. of being fromm south-south-east, the average direction in this month, was from 
south-south-west. In Burma the normal winds prevailed, and in Madras there 
‘was very little departure from the average ; but along the west coast the wind 
was slightly more northerly than usual. 
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Bee! t in Madras, Assam, and one or two stations in Bengal, this was & 

dry month, the relative humidity being very deficient. The deficiency .was 

fis test in the Central Provinces, but almost. equally great in pparts of 
2 


? the Indus Valley there was more than the usual amount of cloud, and 
this was also the case in Bengal; but elsewhere, owing to the early cessation of 
the the general serenity far exceeded the average. 


Western India the rains ceased early in the month. In Bengal 
Tail until near its close, and was very heavy between the 21st 


ia, the North-Western Provinces, except the most east- 
and Oudh, except at one or two stations, the fall was much 
‘In Bengal, on the contrary, except in the 24-Pergunna 
rn Bengal, Orissa,and South-West Bengal, the total 
0 ra ba aromngy. Some Rises Coctiee Eee 
normal amount of rain, but in the Central Provinces 
ull was Taracty Pansictt In Hyderabad, for the first 
' the rains, was anexcess. The Bombay returns 
ATEN : D 


the rains of this month were similar in character to those 


ula showers occurred throughout. In the Punjab, — 

























































‘variations were very irregular. 
core, and at many of the inland 
lies were also irregular, while in 


less and the Bay more than the average. 


- October-—Over nearly the whole of Northern India ( 
of the Assam valley), the Central Provinees, the peninsula as 
galore, and also in the Bay islands. temperature ranged ‘ % 
excess was rather greater in Rajpufana; and the Central Provinces: 
i otherwise it was fairly uniform between 1° and 2°. In the « 
south of the peninsula, from Madras round to Cochin, as well as i 
there was a depression of temperature, averaging in the former case 
and in the latter varying between }° and 14°. wits 
Notwithstanding the generally high temperature, the mean 
October was above the normal. Only at one or two stations in the 
in Sind and Guzerat were the means of the month below the average, 
only by small amounts. ‘The greatest excess was in the south, but in pa 
Burma and at the Bay islands it was almost as great. © Reese 
‘On'the whole, the winds in Northern India did not differ 
the average, though in some places, and particularly in the Lower Ga 
Valley, the nortl-westerly winds were abnormally steady. In Lower Be 
and Orissa the winds were very variable. In the Central Provinces, 
ean, and down the Nerbudda Valley to the coast, the normal north-eas 
winds prevailed. In the peninsula the wind directions were very varia) 


= - Whis wasa dry month, but Jess generally so than the 
As ere was again a slight excess of humidity, and this was also the case at 
- the smajority--6& ihe stations in the peninsula. In Ceylon and the Eastern — 
insula the anomalies were small and irregular, though generally downward. 
Th s 


"The skies generally avere ‘more clouded than usualy In the ; 
triets of the North-Western Provinces however, in Behar, and Chutia Nag 
there was locally greater serenity. wii cae 


| In North-Western India the fine weather which set in in September 
tinued uninterruptedly ; but elsewhere it became showery and unsettled. 
Punjab, Rajputana, the greater part of Central India, the North-' 
Provinces and Oudh, and nearly the whole of Bengal there was either 
or the total fall of the month was deficient. At a few stations in Nor 
Eastern Bengal there was, however, a slight excess. Assam, like Bengal, 
generally deficient rainfall ; but the Central Provinces, the Berars, and 
abad had more than the usual amount. Bombay exhibited a de’ 
Sind and Guzerat, and an excess in almost all other parts of the 
In Madras there was a very general,-and in places, a considerable exces 
southerngmd western stations, but a deficiency elsewhere. — 
Ceylon infall velmeresere, while both in the 
the monthly amount was below the average. ; 

November.—The abnormal excess of temperature 

Octot@r prevailed even more ly in November, In 
or two stations in Bengal and in the peninsula was the m 
below the average, though in Ceylon and the Eastern ‘ 
_ ‘were more ular, The relative excess was decidedly 

October, aeposiatly ta die Punjab, Southern Rajputana, 
averaged between 8° and 4°. eter eat AGE CRU ale 
‘The excess of pressure was both more general and 
- October, and the excess was as pronounced on the plains. 











fy anomalies of November were generally very similar 
Atafew stations in the North-Western Pfr in 
Guzerat, and Madras there was a slight excess, while in — 

3 there was a deficiency, In Ceyion and the Eastern: 
var remained very small. titi te copra tebe lee 
er was a very serene month in Northern India (excepting Assam 
ower Bengal), in the Madras Presidency, and Ceylon ; but io Bobi the 
Provinees and Berar, the Eastern peninsula, and the two provinces 
ve, the amount of cloud was in excess of the normal average. s 


Allover Northern and Central India the weather was even more than 
usually fine. The Punjab, Rajputana, Central India, the North-Western Prov- 
inces and Oudh, and nearly the whole of Bengal and Assam had little or no 

in, About the middle of the month the weather of the Bay and the sur- 
rounding coasts became very unsettled, owing to a cyelonic storm which was 
developed in the south of the Bay about the 17th, and traversed nearly the 
whole length of the Bay on a north-east course, finally crossing the’ A) coast, 
north of Akyab. In Hyderabad the rainfall was rather greater than , but 
in Bombay, with the exception of some stations in Khandesh and the Dec- 
ean, the total was below the average of the month. In the south of Madras the 
rainfall was somewhat deficient, but in nearly all other parts of the presidency 
there was a large excess, due in great part to the cyclone noticed above. 
Mysore, like the southern districts of Madras, had less than its normal amount 
‘of rain; and in Ceylon the variations were irregular. In Burma there was an 


excess, due to heavy falls on the Arakan coast. ’ a 
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 December.—This, like November, was a warm month over 3 

of the country, but the excess was much less than in November; and on thé 
hills of the Punjab, at most stations in the pet esters Provinces, in West- 
gee Ga teen, inthe Central Provinces, Berar, Rajputana, the Konkan, and Bri- 
ish Burma there wasa slight depression of temperature. The greatest excess 

ha in the Punjab and Sind ; the greatest depression (excepting at the hill sta- 
_ tions) in the Central Provinces. 


The abnormally high pressures prevailing in the previous month had dis 
appeared, except from Assam, Bengal, and parts of the North-Western Prov- 
-inces and Burma ; in all other places. there was a distinct, though generally 
moderate, depression. — 
‘The winds showed comparatively little deviation from the normal. North- 
_westerly winds prevailed over the upper provinces, drawing into north and 
north-north-east over Bengaland the Central Provinces. In Central India, 
the Deccan, and Carnatic, the wind was generally north-easterly to easterly, 
while down the west coast it was almost due north. Sg 


Phe air was generally damper than usual. The” orilfimportant exceptioris 
the general high humidity were Sind and Western Rajputana a of 
- Inthe Hastern peninsula the anomalies remained very small. The 
excess was in Berar and Central India. : 
iy mer except in Sind and Guzerat. The excessof cloud was 
Tndia aud least in the peninsula. =~ 


‘weather which had prevailed during November broke 
ber, and conditions became generally unsettled. In the 
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‘rainfall of the month was below the average, but in 
Punjab it was in eXcess; and this was also the case in 
‘India, the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, and 
of Bengal. In Eastern Bengal and Chittagong 
. In Assam and ‘Sapo x slight excess, In 
‘Berar, and Hyderabad the monthly average was very 
'; but in the Bombay Presidency, except at a few places 
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the Deccan and Khaniesh, t 
‘and Mysore there was a general, and in places ac 
except on the south-west coast, the rainfall w b 
san tes teense put in Burma the 
Year—With one or two exceptions, chiefly in W: 
» Bengal, the mean. temperature of the year was below the average t 
Northern and Central India, In the peninsula the anomalies 
“On the mean of all the months, pressure was above the no: 









ere, ‘The greatest and most general excess occurred in May, ad 


~ most general deficiency in August. 


On the mean of the whole year the air was erally drier than 
except in the central parts of the country and in the Carnatic, where — 


somewhat damper. 


The amount of cloud was above the average over: almost. the whole 
Northern and Central India. Only in Sind and parts of Rajputana v 
normal ity exceeded, In the peninsula and Ceylon the skies were pal 
than usual. dn the Eastern peninsula the variations were irregular, but 
the valley of the Irrawaddy there was an excess of cloud, At the Ba; 


the year was slightly less ¢ oudy than usual. 


On the whole the year was dry in the central divisions of the J anja 
but abnormally wet in the remainder of the province, in a great part of Raj- 
me in Central India (except the*more western states), in the North-Western 


vinees and Oudh, and over a large part of Bengal. In Assam, on- 


hand, the rainfall of the year was deficient at the majority of stations, In — 







: inces south of the Satpuras it was abnormally heavy 
5 0 


Hyderabad also the anomalies were very irregular. In Bombay 
wi 
it whole, there was a deci ed deficiency in the southern districts. 


ere was an excess, except in the neighbourhood of Ba 







ie 


ae 


; een 4 
“ “pe ee Se pen. In Ler ng rs the or 
ions had more and the southern stations less than the av and 
the" suinal 
short. Madras, like Hyderabad, exhibited very inmeguine raxianioaes put, on 
uh : 






ngalore. ° py 
Ceylon and Burma the variations were irregular, but in the case of Burma, 
the total was considerably in excess. At the Bay islands there was large 





Rersorvtion.—Resolved, that the Report be published in the 8 
to the Gazette of India. 


C.d. LYALL, 
Offg. Secretary to the Government ¢ 
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Noy VII OF 1886-87. 
: STATEMENT OF GROSS mecneyrs AND resonates INDIAN RAILWAYS. 


Receirts Receipts Tora Toran 
FOR WEEK ENDING FOR Week ENDING] ReCeIPTs FROM | Receipts FROM | 


RD May 1885. IST APRIL To 23RD] 1st APRIL 
23) 5 22ND May 1886, May 1885. uo Mee 


Rs, 


10,42,209 
1955787 


74,80, 548 
24,21,533 








3,228 

499 

3337 
12,938,111 


GRAND TOTAL, ieyasareen AND 
State). ’ ar < oh 41,73,037 


Gross Esriwareb Expenses. 
Net Recairrs 








77 
ine 
oopee 


2,17,473 
4557! 


2413,196 
22,540 

(6) 1,841,078 
79550 

7422 


4,381,792 





|. (©) ae receipts from 1st April to 15th May 1886. 


Fred. FIREBRACE, Major, R.E. 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. ‘ee 
RAILWAY TRAFFIC. 





RETURNS OF ACCIDENTS ON INDIAN RAILWAYS FOR THE FOURTH QUARTER 
OF 1885, 





No, 570 R.T,, dated Simla, 10th June 1886, 
RESOLUTION—Ry the Government of India, Pablic Works Department. 3 
~ Read again— | 
Public Works Department Resolution No. 559R.T., dated 20th June 1885. F | 
Public Works Department Resolution No. 282R.T., dated 18th March 1886. a, 


Read also— 
Director General of Railways’ No. 847T., dated 26th May 1886. 
Abstract Returns of Accidents to trains, ‘ke., on the open lines of Railway in India for ~ 
the quarter ending 31st December 1885. 
Bn. rp ain ap com: with the corresponding quarter of the 
vious year, the number of accidents to trains, rolling-stock, permanent-way, 
ahamaieg tnoxesee of 41 ar 6°70 ps per cent., against an increase of 771°75 miles, 
or 6°72 per cent. in the mean ments worse’. and of 1,498,830 miles, or 14° 
eta, tn the tenin mileage. The following are the Railways on which. 
chiefly 










AccrpENnTs. TRAIN MILEAGE. 
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Decrease, 
nh Fil 

'S 21 oo“ 
+ 95 

84 on 

8 ove 
ee 41 
sae 31 


cide 


LER 





_ 5. Of the 
_ 14 were under ‘ tof enon er aot 


\ and 4 under “ Trains running over cattle on the line.” 
* there was no accident reported in the fourth quarter of 1884. 














and * 
former me 5 against 

4. On the Bombay, 
mainly ie “place under “ Other aon}dente," the 
against 12. * 


dea soea-sansin cigs Da 
un 


“ Failure of me ct 


> 


of boilers or tubes, &c., of engines, 
Other accidents.” 


6, The decrease on the Darjeeling- 
to no accidents having been recorded 
trains, engines, &c., leayi 
corresponding quarter of 1884, i 
%. The total number of accidents on the Rajputana-Malwa_ ilway 
increased from 66 to 93; of thistincrase 6 apcidents: noord unde ae 
; 4 under ‘ "Traine. running + 


between goods trains or parts of 
cattle on the line ;” and 6 under “ Failure ses ‘couplings."” 


8. Of the increase of 16 accidents on the Eastern Bengal Railway, 6 
curred under “ Passenger trains or parts of passenger ger trains | the rails,” 
Under the — 


9. On the Northern Bengal Railway, the number of accidents de 
i under “Goods trains or parts of goods trains, engines, &c., iret 
the “ Failure of machinery, FSi eee: of engines,” and “ the f 
of Paceline; ” the decreases under these heads ‘being 5, 4 and & res) rely. 
|The total number of accidents on this line was 26 against 38. <Tghss <1 


10. The ‘casualties resulting from accidents to trains, &c., were among 

|“ Passengers and others,” 8 in, air —< 11 killed and 33 injured ; and among 

‘servants, 1 killed and 10 ote 4 killed and 7 injured. Of the 

ee ae and others," Si vrcnding tt the Slams aeeal 
tween an up passenger train and some wagons standing at the Singea ts 1 

on the Bengal Central Railway; and spe e casualties to Railway servant 

was killed and 3 injured in a collision whi ich occurred on His ess 

- Nizam’s Railway on 17th November 1885 —— 4 loaded a “ne 


in them) and 4 construction engine whilst shunting, 
11. The following ‘able exbiite the number of accidents under the die 
ne ee a 















Satie Sis 
Ws als ot couplings . , i 


The failure of tunnels, bridges, viaducts, culverts, 





“e The The flooding af of estes of permanenut-way 
Slips in cuttings or embankments =. 
Piette we 


main ‘stations or ieeelvng amie ' to anne or 




















. . . . . . 


Torau . 


cases in which nee ae assenger 

> rails Jed from 15 to: 83, of whi Assum, 
ie ralengn and Son the Jorhat Hallways. 
; none ap pom am er By or parts of goods trains, 
| ‘decreased from 92 to 72 or by 20. The number of , 
, ‘on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway were 5 

one ie Gralf of 1884, and on the Northern Sagainst = 

showing 9 dcr of 17 oF 7 a et and the latter 5 or 


a edn numbered 186 reat es 201. On the Rajputana- 
: nee erie ne 













vious? 








both q , 


“89, there being an increase of 22. These accidents were the 4 
Bombay, and Central India and Sind, Punjab and Delhi ways, 


Ge “Getting on or off trsine, engine, Spe Soser dh 3 


, springs, &c,, of | adie» 

Indus Valley Railway, and 7 on the South Indian, 
Delhi and Rajputana-Malwa Railways ;—the Indus Valley, in 

ing the largest number in the two i : : 
©- 16, The couplings failed in Ww 

Rajputana-Malwa, 8 on the Toa alie and 7 on the 

; the Rajputana Malwa, with 7 accidents 
1884, showing an increase of 86 per cent., and the 


17. The number of cases Of «Fire in trains” was the largest on 
Valley Railway, being 23 out of a total of 46 compared with 18 out of 
of 87 in the same period of 1884. ‘In all the cases of fire, wood fuel 
in the engines. “a 

18. The accidents classified a8 Other ‘accidents” numbered 61 





26 rae 12 and 9 against 17 respectively, the former showing a « be hey 
able increase, PE 


19. The casualties to passengers from causes other than accidents to trains, 


apt 














\ 





\ 
From falling between carriages and platforms 


mer a1 (at) 
Falling on to the platform, ballast, &c., when getting into : 
| or out of trains . . . F ° . - ape 
Whilst crossing the line at stations Wis cars ae 
By closing of carriage doors - : . > , 1 


Falling out of carriages during the travelling of trains 
Other accidents . . : : ° ; 


20, And the accidents to servants in the employ of Railways, or of con- 
tractors, whilst performing duties connected directly with the transit 
sengers and goods from causes other than accidents to trains, &c., were— 






During shunting operations of sib 5 . : . ‘ «i 
Falling off engines, vans, wagons, &e. 4 4 ‘ hanes ae 


eee yi with © 14 ey i si fe) 


». 
a 
to the machivery et engine icohieg them, ‘Re es. 
So al ne 





su Tom, . 389 119 pet 





21. Of other persons killed and injured b running trains, &e., 2 wore 
_ killed and 1 injured. whilst passing over the sn at tava aed Paste 
Killed and 10 injured whilst trespassing on the line; 9 —_ 
and 1 was inj in attempting to commit suicide ; oe mae hited aad oe 
injured from miscellaneous causes. 
Eig ae ig dthmend guerilla glint pepsi 
causes connected with the working of trains, as compared with = 


teeming eo 18h — A 


dom Quanran, 1984,| 47H Quantan, 1286. 


















Killed, | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. ms 





ee E PassEnGERs. 
Miaiays eg: 
From causes beyond their own control pean ae Hs 




















‘é Ordered, that this tesla, wth 
Governments of Maylene, Bombay, Bengal, wrt te 8 OC 
+ Sere ne Con Chane of he Canta Provins, British arma, wd Aan Loa: 
Pes Sate Governor General for Central Indi Rajpitans, and Bats Oi sa 
The pn Gan Hai tle or Gg i ion . 

Ordered also, that copies be forwarded to the Secretary of § 

information of Her Majesty’s Government. 

x Ordered further, that this Resolution, with the Abstract Returns, 
3 Tished i in the Supplement to the Gazette of India, 


ways. 


Document accompanying. 
Abstract Return of Accidents for the Se 
©” fourth quarter of 1885. Sie 
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8,177,179 


1,888,406 
w+ |] 654 {01,510,116 
1 Tae 1,958,395 
2,244,616 
1,411,491 
782,582 


189,546 
284,93: 
88,515 
19,995, 
8,573 


48,571 
6,52 


517,672 
477,729} 619,708, 36,974,798 
1,614,500) 1,518,000 102,728,300, 
1,221,175) 852,780) 36,715,818 
29,416 19,756) ie 


10,819| 658,582 
187,437 so,sotienil 
6,808, 888,876 
100,056) 12,162,396 
13,884) 934,627, 
119,881) 11,748,221 
68," aaptese 
197,887) 16,822,377 
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teported generally from all et Indi exce| Sind 
ab, pistes places Reipages 1 The tlie feck: ‘ 


Bay’ of Bengal, and in the North-Western Provinces. 
Ga i ie sig crop ar in good condition, and prospects ai 
nee 


swig oe kharif crops are in sioner rogress in ‘Bomba Berar, 
and Qudh, and the Central . Provinces, calidhnws.comecitalil 


WIN Se ni heed and jute have been generally ee: Ploughing i i 


prospects are a pm" 


in the Delhi district, dea cheing in the Shahpur district of the Punjab, 
lore. Elsewhere they remain = Sah stationary. 


rae 


° ‘Average Jast week good, but gone ee Goong So 
since revised, 1°35 vin parts ; est second crop 
this week, t-19. yi Cattlegaaise in three taluks. 

.| Average last week Small-pox in two and cattle-dis n three taluks, 
since revised, -65; 


Si ‘it smal-patin four, feyer and cattle-disease in three taluks} 


it. che 

Average ov ititetot a 

s ar sea “ toe sn : carcediahes 10 in one oma : 
saeses “85 ~_ a ings good; harvest wet ani Py eains outturn 


erage. Small-pox in gne taluk an in another; cat- 
de-diseased in two taluke ¢ 


in |, but cholum sufferin from insects in parts 
eS “harvest wet and dr ; ins, — paddy 
above average, a bout average. — 
— ly god Seria tineail aan another, © > ies 


River on to 7 feet. 
aE eat ees 


on 
is 
sons; Hot winds have da: 
time in 

Sips core of watt fl in Jot am ; 
talul Fevér in six and cattle-disease int pies, talukas re =e ae 


pox in three amas °° two fresh cases, thrée 
maining. 


ee Kkarif cultivation in 3 aiesicimeatea Ee sme ey 


want of water in iu taluka. Insufficihcy of water is gene 
erally felt throughout the district, River at sigeit Phy ali 13 
feet 2 inches aisles 13 fi inches. on same “in fines 
Fever in four, cat ease in one, and met in 
inne j ijri 37FWhite rice 19, and red 


\. What aa Wheat | . 


and bajri 3 pe vase per rupee. 
tions for kharif 
aa nos a pe = 
P Slight toer in pag 
d bajri aol per ru 


Az 





_ of week 33°07; tol 
A mg 360, being 
above aver- 
aes, “that ol the 18th, 
10, is the largest 
single day’s raintall 
Rain general through-| Sewing of early crops in. progress. Public 
in general throu in I in 
sia the district disweeet in Junnar and Haveli talukas. 
maximum 3°24 in| pounds in the Seen and bajri baba: 
foes So | Poona City, mini-| rupee in Poona C 
Bs mum ‘41 n Petha 
Baramati. 


Ahmednagar . «| Newasa, 3725 Shri- da, Kar} 

- S' = few an 0g ee health r 

% i gaon, 2°64; in Karjat. ‘Mol abe 

) 2°55; Jamkhed, 2°31; | juari—maximum 84 and minimum 45 oe 

; Kopargaon, 2°20; 

Parner, 1°71; .Ra- sa 

huri, 35968 Nagar, 

110; Sangamner, > in 

109; Karjat, Peak 

Sholapur « © «|Shola; metas rsi, | Sowing operations ii a: eee in Barsi, 
4703 Madha, 2°39; |. Sangola, and Malsiras talukas, Mon rain 

rmala, 84; Pan- meee talukas. Fuari 

dharpur, 5°53 pounder 
gola, 1445 si- 


é Tasyt'90. ; 
$ Dharwar . .| Rain at all stations, } Rice sowing still ma tas joss few pies iat 


| Hepes te iepasedy Publochs ain slight 
‘ uni to 4°16 in ic” healt! ‘good sl 
\ Mangal’: —- taluka. pssse and juari 50 pounds per 
A ae 


} 

« Kan - arw: 20°48; } Rice plants in 

; ' ig t* Kat "16°93; cnaies at cpaiton district average 12} seers 

; Sirsi, 8°12 ; Haliyal, , 
~| 180; total raintall : 


45'03- 
5°453 total rainfall 
72%. 
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De' y 

Fever in/parts of 
small-pox in ers of five dist 
ae “we 


her seatondhle, - Pros es 
on. Public hele good. 


nd sugarcane 
LA few cases of smallpox ede 
eather very hot. : Health : 
Rain set in. Kesaré boned ‘rapate'p ee X 
three vill ; public health good. 
ee. te ae Lands for dhadoi crops being prepared. — 


sonora Re Rain fell in all the districts or less. oon 
vation going on vigorously ; aus rice ane utp ft 
~— saya holera eecoient in some 

ungpore ai uttack ; cattle-disease prevalent ia pel ( 
places in Gya and Dinage) pauatls sin latter dis 
prevalent ¢ public health otherwise good.” i _ 








eH : 
Benares — (Gumey2ist) 3°90 at Sadr shen 9 er Supplies plentiful Pricenidleady, fag “ 
ealt 
Gorakehpore (- 2 ib: 180 at Sadr Weather tlove and cloudy. (Prices: steady. ‘Health fairj'a Tew | 
cases of cholera. > 
wake ”» 22nd) ‘Heavy rain through- | Kharif sowing commenced. Prices = General health 
out the district. good. 
Lucknow. ( »  atst) 6:40 to 11°30 Supplies ample. Prices steady. ploughing commenced. 
‘0 disease either among men or pot. 
Rae Bareli co ae 6°5 at Sadr Weather cloudy ; wind easterly. Supplies ample. Prices stations 
ary. Cases of cholera rted from Digbij aiganj. 
Partabgarh ( » a2nd)| Average over 6:00 Ploughing throughout the district, and makka, kakan, and sawan 
sowings commenced. Prices somewhat fluctuating. 
Allahabad ( » — » ) | Heavy fall of rain all | Weather cloudy. Monsoon appears to have set in. Ploughing 
over the district on | for kharif in progress. Markets well stocked. Prices steady. 
i he 18th; showers sub- Health excellent. 
ea sequently average 
. 510. 
_ Cova ( » — » )| Rain throughout the | Weather cloudy and stormy. raha being prepared for kharif, asf 
district from 1’00 to breed non d risen. Condition of people good; culdp.ciseuse 
"00. none vi 
Fist rain on 15th, | Prices Souda ie tieie seine poor cattle-disease in one village. 
falls since ali ¢ >i” “~ 
" over the district. . 7 
Rain in all ger Health of people fair. 
varying from 
to 5'00 on 18th a 


roth; heavy at Fa-| - ae 5% 
tehgarh on the oem, : ae 
oe of 2and] ‘ 2 ia 
about Thy a q 
Favoura le rain has | Kharif sowing has commenced. 4 Pie ‘ 

fallen throughout - 
Heavy rain in-all| Khowi/ ving begun. Prices, xcept that of bat tending’ asi 
eavyy rain in al art a rices, except that tley, ten ~ 
tabals since 19th, rise. th normal, 7 *S 
Average 1°50 Er veesber scohperpind cool, Heh good ow a arene 


Suppli rt 
Rain during we of is ve an ph 


arif in prog: Bates toma at 
x om id fever id districts ee 
Good rain in all par- havi Alagghin ;: i Te 
og dich Khesif , ss 

















SOF.” ist) 
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ganas from 2°70 to|  stea y Heal 
4°30- 
Average 40 


sees soe i dis- Weat 2 mn Paige 
on 19th, aver-| ample. Prices s . Health good. 
aging ans 2°10 to General? Remarks. pes has fallen rea Ne the Provinces, and 
“S10. the monsoon appears to have set in. Kharif pit are in pro- . 
aS — Markets are well supplied, and prices generally 
ublic health is fair. 





continues. 
loudy. eT operatic n full swing. Supplies 


eee Prices unchanged, “Health of ts oti i 
Cc) 





Health fair. “Prices stationary. 

Health Prices fluctuating. 
Health fair, Prices stationary. 

Health good. Prices stationary. ; 

good. aap stationary. | 

good. ices station nf 

3 weather warm. * Tarif claps being sown, Health 

stati ihe 
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Health Prices stationary. 
poe aes Prices stationary Prospects of current harvest 














n han and, \ 
in the’ Peshawar district. _ Prices 
strict, rising in the Shahpur dist 
Kharif sowings commenced. 











“ tral “me 
*. (June 23rd) : raat : 
Nagpur a Weather raity and cool, Sawings in progress. 
i ig is Kutol Pacer ped. ‘ : 
Jubbulpore . . a Sowings commenced in places. 
ana 


teady. ; : 
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Thayetmayo . | °265 toiat rainfall Small-pox:and cattle-disease in one circle. 
? "4T. ‘ 
: . bd General Remarks.—Slight cholera in Thonegwa district a 
- a in one circle of Thayetmayor district; ewhere 
ve ealth good ; slight cattle-disease in parts of nine 
Assam—(June 23rd) where’cattie healthy. Ploughing commenced in six 
Gauhati’ . .|2°55 during week | Weather hot, Cholera much diminished; . cat 
PT ee iM ending 22nd instant. i e pr ee Ploughing land 
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—? #1 | Rainfall good ie jnd| able. Public health generally good. | 
fairin, other parts| the Bangalore district. Rta 
Mysore J | of the State. $ ; 3 Lact 
_ Mercara . 658 Weather seasonable for agricultural o 
f eH in parts. Prices stationary. 
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Tanks vor lle west of Khetwara full, others 
ing and sowin, nota Health good 
Prices steady. sor er hot and mice oa wit cue 
Tanks and wells low. Ploughin enor in some places. 
very good. Prices tal _Weat gh 
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cloudy, showery, and + oi 
Weather cloudy and close. he “ti 


Heat great. Health fair. 
Prices rising. 
Heat very great. Health Prices rising. 
aia n nets attle-disease in some parts 
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Paateee pracy » weather cloudy and a Health fair. 
‘Tanks 3 wells decreasing. tton and sugarcane cul 
good; kharif preparations commenced. Health good. 
Weather hot, with severe storms. 
Tanks ry wells decreasing. Health good. Prices 


Weather 

Health fair, Ploughing of kharif commenced. Prices 
Weather monsoonish. 

Fever and small-pox prevalent. 
cloudy and windy. 


Rain lately fallen, favourable to crop prospects. 
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Cen eee * ia “Sg - a teat es oe , AS 
at Viceregal otis, rile, on -Wednasday, the 23rd June, 


. =" 5 ke 
PRESENT: . 


Be Shite ei at 
cy the Viceroy and Governor General of India, K.P., G.C.B. 4 
M.G., G.M.S.1., G.M.LE., P.C:, presiding. : : 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of thé Punjab, LL.D., K.C.S.1., C.L.B. 






‘he Hon’ble Sir S. C. Bayley, K.C.S.1., C.1.. 

‘The Hon'ble Sir T. C. Hope, K.C.S.1., C.1.E. : 

‘The Hon'ble Sir A. Colvin, K.C.M.G., C.L.E. fA 

The Hon'ble Colonel O. R. Newmarch. - ne 
‘he Hon’ble W. W. Hunter, C.S.1., C.1.£., LL.D. 

The Hon'ble Colonel W. G. Davies, C.S.1. 


DEBTORS BILL. 


The Hon'ble Mr. ILBERT moved that the Bill to amend the law relating ° 
o Imprisonment for Debt be referred to a Select Committee consisting of the ® 
on'ble Sir -S. Bayley, the Hon’ble Mr. Quinton, the Hon'ble Pedri Mohan 
kerji, the Hon’ble Rao Saheb Vishvanath Narayan Mandlik and the Mover. 


Hon'ble Sir THEODORE Hops said :— 


“Having for many years devoted a good deal of my time and attention to 
‘the improvement in various ways of our cumbrous and unsuitable Civil Procedure 
Code, and especially to the question of imprisonment for debt, 1 need scarcely 
‘say that I hailed with the very greatest pleasure the disposition to deal with that 
abet ieipoctant subject which was indicated in the recent spree of our hon’ble 
¢ the Law Member on the Bankruptcy Bill; and although the 
words which then fell from him indicated that the measure which he 
iplated was at most but a limited one, still I waited with great interest for 
opment of his scheme, and his exposition of the grounds of the con- 
at which he had“arrived. Having had the advantage on the last occasion 
ee of hearing the case put out in full, I hope that I may be permitted 
‘that his argument in fava of the abolition of imprisonment for debt 
r ‘to me to be-unanswerable, and his reply to the objections 
hat measure-to be complete. It seemed to me that the whole 
4 not be better summed up than in the two statements which my 
ut before us, namely, that ‘imprisonment for debt, as such, ought — 
n India as it has been abolished in England and other civilized 
‘India, as in England, imprisonment should be retained asa ™ 
e cases where indebtedness involves an element of fraud’; — - 
‘Government of India entertains an opinion that the law 
d incur a grave responsibility if it were to hesitate 
ractical effect.’ Beets 
e exposition of the whole case as that, — 
my hon’ble friend’s conclusion that the — 
nfined to one administration alt in the — 
1 that i heart altogether sank within 
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aes 
sp leg ays of obtaining satisfaction of his decree. ~ 
d that. position of a judgment-creditor in this country is one 
The legal incidents of the undivided Hindu family, the minute 
'y occasioned by the Muhammadan law of sean Dip though last, 
5 p of creating déndmf titles so common in this country, afford the 
7 bic de endless opportunities of baffling the efforts of his judgment-creditor to 
attach h ; on In aeay ak Sear the only hope of obtaining payment of a judg 
} sibility o! ing pressure on t i i 
at es ney bang y of putting p menaeiyloee his relations by the 
That is to say, the Chief Justice of Bombay considers that a certain 
mode of recovering private debts is justifiable because it is revolting to the 
eneral feelings of those to whom it is even indirectly applied, and thata . 
judgment-creditor may properly recover his claims by subjecting his debtor to a 
‘ocess so distressing that a man’s relations, although entirely unconnected with 
is private affairs, will be forced to come forward and subscribe for his release. 
I do. not think that I need dilate further on the value of such arguments as 
that. I regret to see that this opinion was endorsed by four other Judges of the 
Bombay High Court, who disposed of the whole matter in less than half a pa 
of print. Only one other judge, Mr. Justice West, with that caution which mi wt 
be expected from his well known ability and Eat abstained from commit- 
ting himself so far, and said that it would be desirable before going farther to 
institute a careful inquiry into the present working of the system. 













J will now come to the practical conclusion of the remarks which I have 
ventured to offer, and that is, that I trust that the declaration which our hon’ble 
colleague made in the course of his speech may not be taken to be an absolute 
one, and that I trust, moreover, that all the Local Governments will consider the 

lgation of this Bill as an invitation to reconsider the whole question upon 
its abstract merits as they have now been so clearly put forward by our hon’ble 
colleague, and also upon the actual results of the seven years Bombay 
experience now available to them. 1 would fain hope that His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Goévernor of the Punjab may be induced by such fresh con- 
sideration to hesitate no longer in throwing over that “weight of learned 
opinion” by which in 1882 he felt himself to be embarrassed; that others 
may also follow the same course; and that upon such support the Hon'ble 
Law Member himself may take heart of grace, and may be able at an 
rate to see his way in the Select Committee to following the precedent adopte 
jn the Indian Forest Act, and other Acts, of slows the Act to apply 
at once to as many localities as may express a desire for it, and leaving the 
others to follow whenever circumstances or their own opinions may justify its 
application. 

“ By this means—and, as it seems to me, this means alone—can this Council 
and Your Excellency, its President, be relieved of the painful alternative of 
continuing in the greater portion of British India a system which is admittedly 
opps to the law of other civilized nations of the world, and which the Law 
Neer lately characterised as ‘bad for the debtor, bad for the creditor, and 
bad for the country altogether.’” 


The Hon'ble Sir STEUART BAyLey said:—‘“I hope not to detain the 
Council any length of time with what I have got to say about this Bill, but, my 
‘hon’ble friend who introduced it having referred to the view which I expressed 
when Resident of Hyderabad in favour of the principle now introduced, I_ wish 
to add hat I have since that date had the opportunity of examining the matter 
good deal more closely and in the light of the correspondence which was 
ed together in 1883. That correspondence included the opinions of 
ted judicial officers and administrative officers in all parts of India ; and, 
1 the majority of opinions was against the abolition of imprisonment 

pure and simple, there was a very strong element in favour of such 
‘abolition as Nir. Ilbert has introduced into this Bill; and I can only say 
result of a more lengthened study of the subject has been. to confirm 
ent conviction that the principle on which this Bill is based is a 
“sound principle. I think the public are perhaps rand to be led away 
f the expression ‘ the abolition of imprisonment for debt,’ though its 
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it Will be applied. What the Bill di 





\g is sufficiently clear wl 
tely and universally abolish im 














creditor the absolute and irresponsible power that hi now f 
debtor at his own will and pleasure. As ‘the law now stands 
bet ps er ae pune or dishonest, ‘epee it be a 
e er of a family upon Ww’ ose support they 4 wags V 
with young children, if the creditor applies to the Court fora 
Court has no discretion but to place itself as a passive instrament in 
the creditor to carry out his wishes. The Court cannot say in one case * 
seems no dishonesty but merely misfortune, and the debtor should ni 0 
the Court cannot say in another case ‘the debtor has property, you 
ceed against his property before you proceed against his person’; the: 
have said, is simply a passive instrument in the hands of the creditor. We 
the Bill proposes to do is to remove this absolute power from the hands of tl 
creditor and to give discretion to the Court, and at the same time it ins h 
Court that it is to use this discretion in the matter of imprisonment only wh 
debtor is either fraudulent or recalcitrant, that is to say, when he makes vi 
with or hides his property or when he obstinately refuses to pay. ost 
supporters of the law as it at present stands take up the position that in 
fraud or in cases of recalcitrancy the creditor has really no other means 
of imprisoning the person of his debtor, for getting back the money that ‘is due 




































to him. On this point the’weapon remains as before, that is. to say, It 
at the disposal of the creditor, put it is to be used through the Court. 
be said that it would be very difficult to convince.a Civil Court of fraud 
not, however, be very difficult at all-events to satisfy. the Court, in the 3 
the law, in cases where the defaulter, having means to pay, has refused or with- — 
pit reasonable cause neglected to pay. That is all that has to be proved ; and, 
z ging from the manner in which some similar clauses have been worked at home’ 
ounty Court Judges, it does not seem that the judicial officers will have much 
difficulty in satisfying themselves on the point or in working the la so as to giv 
sufficient relief to creditors. We are also told that if this Bill were ge 
applied it would restrict credit by destroying the value of personal security, and— 
e of the objectors go farther and say that, in agricultural communities 
cially, agriculturists have nothing to offer but personal security, 
case it will make credit, so difficult that they will probably not be able to — 
“money when they want it, and that therefore they will not be able to pay 
land-revenue. That is one of the strongest arguments against the mea 
Well, I think that there is here a little confusion of ideas about pe 
curity. True, the agriculturist without rights of occupancy has no landed : 
ty to offer, but what he borrows on is not the security of his person but 
_security of the coming crop. For generations and generations this | 
has) been given and accepted ; it is now left as it was before in the 3 
think we may trust that for generations to come that security will be fo 
- be sufficient by the village-mahijan. But I do not wish to, minimise the. 
which the Bill is likely to have on credit. 1 think that in a limited 
cases in which people borrow money having absolutely nothing against, 
creditor can go, and in which he is bound therefore to trust to the small 
putting his debtor in jail,—in those cases | have no doubt that the 
strict credit, and I think that anybody who “watches the cases 
‘our Presidency-towns will say that in those cases credit is ti 
and that the ultimate result will be to put the whole relations 
cases on a much better footing than they are at present, aa 


 & P wish to avoid going over the whole extent of 
speech of my i ‘Bil 


















































hon’ble when he introduced the 
one strong point, namely, ‘the eta RAIN anomal 


tain cases a ena 8 some 
out, bring nging this threat | 
‘implements of agricul 












real power of arrest is useful to the creditor. If 1 am allowed I should i 
read a few sentences from one of the pre that came up in 1883 which 
this power was stated to be used in the district of Kandeish. The 
‘the District and Sessions Judge of Kandeish, and in it he wrote as 






































creditor for his debtor’s subsistence while in confinement deters 
jority of parties applying for execution from seeking this method of redress. It 
ore than any other form of enforcement, the effect of lessening the debtor's pros-— 
und means of payment at the very moment when his obligations become most press- 
urther, it spreads the distress, arising from the inability to pay, over a wider circle, 
1 those who are dependent on the personal labour or exertions of the debtor in a 
‘state of destitution. As a matter of fact, the creditor seldom or never carries into exécu- 
tion the power thus given him over his debtor. He prefers to stop short of the last step; 
ag he ic for enforcement of execution by intprisonment, he does it only that, 
‘may hold the warrant 7 ¢errorem over his judgment-debtor and, when opportunity 
offers, ‘exact more advantageous terms for himself.’ 


‘And then he goes on to say: — 
In former years, to judge from reports, this power was frequently exercised by the — 
to assist the most flagitious designs on the females of the debtors’ families. , 
re is ground for hope that this most heinous abuse is dying out if not extinct; but 
still the saukdrs appeat to aim at involving, if possible, in their claims the mother or. wife * 
of the principal debtor. Their reason for doing so is not far to seek, and affords an in- 
4 “e of the most flagrant abuse that is now made of the law of arrest for debt. It is 
‘simply a more ingenious form of the torture and pressure applied to extort from the judg- 
ment-debtor the entire surrender of his present and future property and his perso: 
labour, If the Kunbi or the Bheel fears confinement for himself, the prospect, is not less” 
alarming to him when it threatens to consign to imprisonment in the district jail an 
‘mother or a youthful wife. He is willing, rather than submit to such pain and degrada- 
_ to consent to almost any terms, however impossible of fulfilment, and, if he is un- 
‘to offer to his creditor any seropeny in existence, he consents to resign his own_ 
rty of action by becoming a saldar (or yearly servant) to the creditor or the purchaser of 
‘the decree. There is thus ground for believing that the statement made in former reports 
; literally true, that “in the Satpuras the Bheels are bought and sold as slaves.” 
personal experience in this district teaches us that the facts are not exaggerated. 
of bonds, even as they appear on appeal, bear not only the signature of the 
wer but also that of the wife or mother ; nor is this practice confined to the 
debtors ; it is equally common in the case of Kunbis. The execution of a deed by 
mother is regarded as an excellent security ; under the circumstances none 
“effective for the creditor's purposes. The number of salkhuts sr geaeerans § 
for a year) in satisfaction of decrees is a sufficient confirmation of the state- 
: nal labour of the indebted classes is a matter of traffic among credi- 
es pass from pene hand, and with them the livestock which represent the 
‘satisfying them, = saceinhatiey 
repeat the fact that under the existing law the Courts of 
passive instruments of carrying out oppression of the above 
as ta et ‘existing system; and that it is a duty which 
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it not to postpone longer than is absolutely neces- 
id put the hah a proper fuvting. As Mr. Ilbert — 
Tetdightaitied m the Secretar 





we ‘ of State a report 
in which Great Britain has Consular Agents of thes. 5 
) ject; and, having looked through that report, 
ye and Arnerica the existing pele wane 



























even of Southern America, imprisonment for 
st; and in all those countries where imprisonment 
“ment for conduct either fraudulent or recalcitrant. 1 am 
ordinary civil debts. The only countries apparently in which the la 
is in India are the Ottoman Empite, Tunis, and some parts . 
have referred to the vo aig ae which took place im 1883, and 
said, the majority of the officers consulted were ee any material 
of thelaw. I think, notwithstanding, what has fallen from my hon’ble 
Theodore Hope, that in this state of the case the Government of India were j} 
tified in not attempting to force in the face of public opinion an ad 
measure and to apply it at once to the whole of India. I think ba Phi 
in making it an experimental step and in ap lying it only to the North-W: mich 
Provinces and Oudh, where both the High Court and the Local Government are 
strongly in favour of it. It occurs to meas possible that the di ce of 
opinion which is so marked in those papers has perhaps for its foundation a not 
very obscure difference of circumstance ; that those authorities who for the m¢ 
part had under their eye agricultural operations and the interests of the agricul- 
turists were strongly in favour of altering the law at the earliest possible moi 
whereas those authorities who dealt mostly with cases of a commercial re 
did not see their way so readily to making any alteration of the law. Be that as it 
may, think that in the face of the opposition shown at that time the Government ( 
India were bound to apply the Bill in the first instance to a limited area where it was — 
shown that there was a sufficieiit authority in favour of it. I can only say that I most _ 
heartily concur in the hope and wish expressed by my hon’ble friend Sir Theodore 
Hope that other Local Governments. will soon follow the example of the North- — 
Western Provinces and Oudh; and I hope that the reproach will soon be Te- © 
moved from India of having on the subject of imprisonment for debt a law which 
is more backward than that of States like, let us say, Egypt and Servia in the — 
,Old World and like Venezuela and Montevideo in the New.’ entry 


ek Hon'ble Mr. ILBERT said :—‘‘ 1 am very much indebted to my hon’ble_ 


colleagues for the effective support they have given to the measure which I 
introduced at the last meeting of this Council. y hon'ble friend Sir Theodore — 
Hope ig quite right in supposing that, if I had felt myself at liberty to act in ac- — 
cordan¢e with my own opinion of what the law ought to be, I should have given — 
wider application to the measure ; but in saying, as I did, that I thought it prefer: i 
able :hat the primary application of the Bill should be confined to the territori 
under one particular Local Government, I merely wished to indicate my view 
the course which, in the presence of the body of opinion now before us, it 
be most \prudent and politic to take. The extent of the ps eben of the Billisa — 
question which it is within the competency of the Select Committee to consider ; : 
and if the authorities of any other province should, in the light of the furthe 
experience which has been acquired since the discussions of 1881-82, and after 
having seen what are the actual proposals of the Bill,—should these authorities 
express an opinion that the Bill should be extended at once to that gen! 
should be extremely glad if the Select Committee could see their way to =e 
fying the Bill accordingly.” a 
The Motion was put and agreed to. 
“OUDH WASIKAS BILL. 


The Hon'ble Mr. ILBERT, on behalf of the Hon’ble Mr. Qu 
moved that the Bill to declare certain allowances collectively 
Wasikas to. be pensions within the meaning of the Pe sion 
referred toa Select Committee consisting of the Hon'ble Sir 
Hon'ble Mr. Quinton and the Mover. AB ag 

The Motion was put and agreed to. ; = iy 

INDIAN PORTS ACTS ACT, 1875, AMENDMENT BI 
The Hon’ble Sir A. COLVIN moved for leave t Luc 
amend the Indian Ports Act, 1875. He said:—- 
_ “The grounds on which it is desired to | 
- on the notice paper is this. Certain steamers are 
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pred et tee Gare te eee 
d to the Government that ane leis BE thea full port 
s call at is a considerable hardship and 
ch their steamers are fostering, and they have asked 
y be treated as coasting steamers. The Government of 
the law, as it starids at present, bears hardly not only. 
engaged in the coasting trade, but also on other steamers and 
she paviaines of the law at,present applica to ports within 
Madras Government do not extend to the ports situate in 
sidency, where the existing practice is similar to that which it is 
the proposed Bill to render legal. The financial effect of the 
local port trust funds will not be considerable. It appears 
le that the law ‘should be amended generally for all vessels 
the Madras Presidency. The present Bill has been prepared 
th the local authorities and Chamber of Commerce. With 
f settling the port-dues on as fair and liberal a basis as is consistent 
g a sufficient income, the Bill recasts Part III of the First Schedule 
Ports Act on the lines indicated in the Statement of Objects and 
ch I think it unnecessay to recapitulate here.” 





















































se -GUARDIANS AND WARDS BILL. 


re Hon’ble Mr. ILpertT moved that the Hon'ble Syud Ameer Hossein 

to the Select Committee on the Bill to consolidate and amend the 
elating to. Guardian and Ward. He said that he was very glad to be in 
to reinforce the Select Committee by the appointment of a represen- 
Muhammadan community. 


PUNJAB TENANCY BILL. 


Hon'ble CoLoneL Davies moved for leave to introduce a Bill to 
law relating to the Tenancy of Land in the Punjab. He said :-— 


‘My Lorp,—Highteen years having nearly elapsed since the Tunjab 
et was prssed, it will, I think, be convenient if, before explaining 
ison which it is proposed to amend it, I briefly degeribe to Your 
the Council the circumstances under which it was passed, and 

ope and character of the measure itself. 


after the Sikh wars of 1845-46 and 1848.49, the Punjab was 
British possessions in India, one of the earliest and most im- 
to the revenue-authorities of the time to ur 
is called a sottlement of the land-revenue. ‘This, as 
of two operations—the assessment of the revenue, and — 
of th Tghts and intents all who are in any way 
produce of which the revenue is paid. The 
f rs who were charged with.this duty showed that 
c De: ; but interspersed among these in 

o, though they might not 












ce was chiefly made up of cultivating 





























































ever, 
pen this class to share with them, on almost: 
“und then much-dreaded responsibility of our system of 
and the terms generally recorded were, that for the period of 
tenants should hold their lands on payment of the quotas 
thereon, with the addition sometimes of asinall 
varying from five to ten per cent. on the revenue. 96) Soe 
“ But by the time some of these first regular settlements 
circumstances had ager changed, and with them the  attit 
proprietors towards this class of tenants. Fifteen years of pe 
government, combined with improvements in communications, 
developed trade and raised prices 5 and the landlords had begunto 
covetous eye on the large profits which these tenants were now 
in which, by the conditions of the expired settlements, they had hi 
debarred from sharing. ‘Their cause was vigorously taken up by the 
Commissioner, Mr. Prinsep, and, on the ground that great mistake 
made during the first settlements in creating, in disregard of local ev 
rights of occupaney on the basis of mere length of occupancy, 4 general 
into the status and rights of these tenants was instituted in the di ti) 
Lahore and Amrit ar Divisions, ani resulted in reducing two-thirds: 
tenants to the position of either lease-holders for various terms or mere 
at-will. ‘ se Brey 
| © Two opposite views were taken of these proceedings. On the one s 
was contended that’ they amounted to a wholesale confiscation of rights « 
atanding which had been created and guaranteed by the British Government. 
che other hand, it was urge! that the en‘ries reliting to these rights 
matle without sufficient inquiry, and without due regard to the supe’ 
of ithe landlords—rights of which the exercise might for a time have 
nded owing to the oppressive character of the Sikh revenue-s 
shih tae memory was still tenaciously cherished, aud which, in ¢ 
of the moderation of our assessments, had once more become valuable. 


“The Act was a compromise between these conflic ting vi 
based on the results of long and careful inquiries into the 
roprietors and tenants during Sikh times, efrom the best 
information then available. a 
© The immediate effect of the measure was to restore to the 
ber of cecupangy-tenants the status of which the proceedings of the Se 
Commissioner and his subordinates had deprived them. ut it, at 
time, greatly improved and strengthened the position of the 
iving them what they really wanted—the means of obtaining a 
fhe rotits of the lands cultivated by these tenants. th n 
chit value of the Act was that it defined with precision che righ 
-pancy-tenants, and regulated the relations of the lan dlords 
all ‘Yo use the words of our present Lieutenant-Govern 
on this question written in 1382, ‘it is probably in its main 
nearest approach to the old law and custom of the Provi 
pancy-right that could at the time have been bi oss for’; 
_~ from an opinion left on record by the late Liew 
- its many imperfections, Sir Robert, Egerton’ regards . 
measure asvone of the greatest boons ecnferred 0 : 
istration of Lord Lawrence’: ae one bys 
of p ; right, it has been found defective 
J ‘Sc 4 5 for — ‘os 


co. it. 



















































‘were 
issioner, Mr. (afterwards Sir R.) EB 
‘of the Judges of the Chief Oorrt. Bue Prosetoe ' 
enry Davies), thinking it inexpedient to reopen questions 
iad been fully discussed and decided when the Act was 
liimself to advocating a few minor modifications in the law 
of India was, however, unwilling to resort to legislation 
necessity had been further demonstrated, and the matter forthe - 
allowed to drop. , ~~ 
recently, during the revision of the settlement of two of the 
of the Province, facts have come to light which show. that certain: 
p of the Act have caused, and, if allowed to stand, would be likely 
to cause, hardship to this class of tenants. The Famine Commissioners in — 
sir report have also made numerous proposals with a view to improving the | 
ions of landlords an‘ tenants generally, many of which have beat necept- 
‘introduced into the revised Rent and ‘lenancy Acts of other Provinces. 
yropose, with the permission of Your Lordship, to say a few words on each 
ese subjects. ’ : - a 
“In one of the two districts referred to—that of Sirsa—the question 
lich arose between landlord and tenant was mainly one of title. Highty years 
ago the tract of country comprised within the limits of this district was unin- 
abited waste. It was colonised chielly by immigrants from the surroundi 
Native States, where, while there was no limit to rent, there was no practice 
ent. Up tothe commencement of the regular settlement of 1852. there w 
rio restriction on the power of the individual colonists to break up as much of thé 
Avaste as they chose, on’condition of paying the customary rent and dues on their 
a, ultivation, ‘and in practice each cultivator held the land reclaimed by himundis- 
- turbed s» long as he made these payments. At the first regular settlement, how- _ 
- ever, the proprietorship of each estate was declared to belong exclusively to the — 
leaders ofthe body of colonists who hid settled in it, or to the representatives 
those persons who had first received permission from the State to found a 
village therein; and it was further declared that the ordinary cultivators would 
thenceforth have no right to break up land without the permission of those to — 
F hom proprietary rights had been granted. At the same time, however, rights 
of occupancy in the land then held by them were granted to the cultivators 
from whom proprietary rights had been withheld. The result of this settle- 
r that the whole area of the district—nearly two million acres—was 
red to belong in proprietary right to about 6,000 persons, while the 
25,000 cultivators were recorded as holding under them as tenants, 
ha occupancy in about nine-tenths of the half million acres, culti- —— 
Be ‘ 

















this settlement came to be revised, twenty years later, it was 
msiderable changes had taken place in the interval. Gecupancy- 
lost or abandoned in about a fourth of the area in which those — 
“ro the other hand, a large porn of what 
ed waste when that record was framed had been brought under — 
rT aw! decision above referred to, so much of this newly. 
che n up by the tenants was shown in the anni 


right of oscupaney, Thus at the revision o} 
her thd reign ga saat vit an a 
fths were held by tenants any right: 

, when the term of the firsh settlement wa 
res cecktnor As had little effect on the Sirsa Dis- 
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asserted their rights, the same procedure 
had been adopted at the regular settlemen' 
- yecorded as having rights of oceupincy in all 
hey accordingly set to work to issue notices of ejectment under - 
* great numbers. ‘This was done a2 ERO, not so much with the 
actually ousting their tenants or of raising their rents, as of clearing 1 
title by establishing their right to eject the tenants from the lands 
latier had reclaimed since the first settlement. During the sis 
in October, 1880, notices of ejectment were served on the tenants of. 
acres, or about a sixth of the area held by tenants without rights of 
On the other hand, the tenants, accustomed to be left in Hemera 
cultivated lands so long as they paid the rent due on them, felt that t 
being hardly treated in being ejected from land whieh they had them 
many instances reclaimed from waste. They naturally expected that 

would be as fully protected in the occupation of these lands as they had 
the possession of those broken up-by them before the first settlement ; 
this belief more than half the notices of ejectment were contested by 
Court, while more than a thousand suits were brought on other g 
establish a right of occupancy in lands he!d by them. The Courts, 


felt themselves bound by the decision of Government alread soln, t 
ro 





according to which the waste land had been left at the absolute dis’ 
proprietors ; and the result generally was that the tenants’ claims were disn 
“and the tenants were compelled either to leave their lands, or to ackno' 
themselves as holding at the will of the proprietors. ~~~ a 
, “ Tn answer to a call made by the Government of India, whose a’ 
had been attracted to the subject by a passage in the Annual Revenve-adm 
ttation Report of the Provii ce, a special report on the working of the Te 
‘dot in this district was submitted in 1881. The Financial Commissioner 
Lyall), concurring with the Settlement-authorities, recommended special 1¢ 
lation with the object of protecting the tenants from ejectment from the 
which they had reclaimed from waste and held for long periods. The 
rounds for this recommendation were (1) the reasonable expectations : 
y the tenants that they would be maintained in the occupation of these lands; 
) the injurious effect of these wholesale ejectments on the well-being of 
istrict ; and (3) the arbitrary nature of the grant of proprietary fake in th 
waste at the first settlement to a few persons whose claim to those rights was 
not, in any marked degree, superior to that of their fellow-colonists, to” 
co-operation, rather than to their own labour, the development of th 
and the value of their rights were mainly due. “i ae 
“Tn reporting these circumstances to the Government of India in 
1882, the Lieutenant-Governor (Sir R. Egerton), though holding that, 
enable Settlement-officers at the time of settlement to fix the rents of 
with rights of occupancy would be an undoubted advantage, did — 
that the need of special legislation for this district had been establ 
the Government of India, in replying to the Panjab Government in 
ing May, sfated that it was not disposed to accept the view 
brought to light did not afford a sutticient case for legislation ; 
contrary, they em to demand decisiye action; and that, 
view, the amend of the Punjab Tenancy Act, as a wh 
to the Lieutenant-Governor to be required, the magnitude 
would not deter the Government of India~ from: entering 
_ added that, before forming any definite conclusions: 
ernment wished to have the opinion of Sir_ 
is time, had sueceeded to the charge of the Pro 





tea 





ment has itself conferred rights of this kind in 80,000 acres S 
certain villages which were held in farm, and the tolal tees held 
occupancy is now about 500,000 acres, or half the total cultivated 
district. ‘The rents of all tenants of this class were fixed by the 
nag er, but nr the ate “ste yaa rents are liable to enhance- 
ive years, am sorry ave to add that a number of sni 
nents have already been instituted. mei 
‘may now return to the main line of my narrative. The views of S e 
‘les Aitchison were expressed in a Minute, which, with a Memorandum yy . 
j late Financial Commissioner (Mr. J. B. Lyall), was forwarded to the Gov- 
ernment of India in the beginning of July, 1882. While concurring with his 
pre and the Chief Revenue-authority that no radical change should be 
- made in the principles and policy of the existing Tenancy Law, the Lieutenant- 
- Governor was of o' n that experience had shown that a few modifications in 
_ the mode of applying those princip'es in practice were urgently called for. ‘The | 
- most important of these related to the system under which enhancements of 
- vent were made. — . 
As just stated, the existing law prescribes that on certain specified 
at “oo the Courts on the suit of the landlord may decree enhancement at 
intervals of five years. ‘ 
--—- * $tatisties, the Lieutenant-Governor wrote, showed that suits of this kind 
were increasing; that a difference of interest was thus making its appearance _ 
Detween landlords and occupancy-tenants, which in time might embitter the’ 







y - relations between these classes; and, as the most suitable remedy for this evil,? 
elt ie, ps posed to revert to the law formerly in force in the Punjab, and empower 


- Settlement-officers to fix the rents of occupancy-tenants paying in cash, in 
terms of the revenue, and for the period of settlement. I may here mention 
that a precisely similar recommendation, based on the same grounds, had been 


— e the Famine Commissioners, whose proposals on this subject had 


al is time been circulated for the opinions of Local Governments and 
_ Administrations. As bearing directly on the subject I am treating of, I 


may perhaps be allowed to quote a short passage from that portion of their 


report which deals with the relations of landlord and tenant in Northern India. 
In paragraph 26 of this section they wrote as follows :— 


 * The chief scope which our system affords for the exercise of the antagonistic feelings 
which, as stated in paragraph 19, exist between the two classes, is in the Rent Courts, where 
the landlord can sue for enhancement of rent. These suits are extremely perplexing in their 
character; t involve a great deal of minute and laborious inquiry into the soils and the 
nti rates of rent, and the decision of the Courts have often been conflicting; such cireum- 
stances give encouragement to litigation, and leave a feeling of bitterness behind them when 
e suits are decided. It is to the interests of all parties and of the State that litigation of 
‘kind should be discouraged as far as can be fairly done with due regar’ to the claims of 
Under the present law a landlord who has sued a tenant for enhancement of rent 
again after a period of five years in the Punjab, ten years in the North-West 
ne year in Bengal, and the same in the Central Provinces, in respest of a “ condi- 




















il” _ Moreover, as the landlord can sue his tenants*in detail in successive 
sore is constantly kept open. We ary of opinion that most of these evils could be" 

y rer tothe origi inciple, under which the rent of privileged tenants — 
al the same time as the revenue, and had to be fixed periodically by — 
fixed the revenue.’ : 
return from this digression. The ease of the Sirsa tenants was 
od b Lo ae saocereyintanaee and = conclusion ere at, y 
1 ce of the clear grant of proprietary right to others, 
expedient to create by legislation oecupancy-rights which 
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+ ry 


oO ndia, struc 
the end of the year, ommissioner to pre 
with the Settlement Commis<ioner, a draft Act ec: 
ments proposed as Mr. Lyall was prepared to 
himself might wish to see adopted, ; Si 

“ While these matters were still under consideration, reports w 
which showed that a burning question relating to enhancement of: 
arisen in the Hushiarpur district, then under settlement. It was pointe 
in these reports that this district is exceptionally situated in respect .t 
number of holdings of tenants of this class paying at revenue-rates 
without the addition of a cash médlikdnd, or proprietary fee, rar:ly exceed 
two annas in the rupee ; that these tenants, more than 90,000 in number, wer 
liable under section 11 of the Act to have their rents raised to ‘the r 
rent usually paid in the neighbourhood by tenants of ¢he same eluss 
of a similar description and with similar advantages, ’ less only a deduc 
- fifteen per cent. ; and figures were furnished showing that the cash-rents ] 

by tenants-at-will were seldom less, and were often moreagen twice and 
three times the revenue assessed on the land held by them. “Further, that 
these rents were paid on only a very small portion of the whole cultiv 
the area so held was large enough to enable proprietors to base their 
ment claims on these exceptionally high rents. At the same time it was 
fidently expected that the oceupancy-tenants would firmly resist the claims 
these severe enhancements, and it was argued that they would be right in: 
doing, for the reason that these cash-paying tenants-at-will were not, as reg 
the tenancies on which these high rents were paid, of the same class as_ 
apancy-tenants; and in explanation -of this it was stated that thes 
xceptional rents were paid for land usually cultivated by the owner, but | 
Yet | men who, haying other land of their own, were willing to — ‘1 
a high rent for one or two additional plots to be cultivated - with Pr vs 
stock jand at spare moments. For these and other reasons it was anti- — 
ciated that long and harassing litigation was imp nding, whic 
besides ruining the parities to it, would generally and permaner 
embitfer the relations between these two important sections of the: 
tural population ; and on these grounds the Settlement Commissioner, str 
supported by the Financial Commissioner, recommended that applies 
should be made to the legislature either to passa short enactment tempora’ 
introducing into this and other districts under settlement the revised ] 
visions for enhancement contained in Chapter III of the Draft Bill, or : 
giving to the Local Government power to suspend the decision of suits 
enhancement of rents for a certain Pesan Sir Charles Aitchison was, howeve 
unwilling to advocate special and emergent legislation of this kind, and p 
ferred to proceed with the revision of the Tenancy Act for the Punjab 
erally. U to the present time the old light rents have been in 
maintained, because they are in accordance with entries in the old sett 
record, which under section 2 of the Act have the force of agreements 
the Chief Court has, by recent decisions, held that these agreements rema 
force until the new record-of-rights is handed over to the Deputy 
sioner of the district, under a direction of the Local Government on 
of the Pinancial issioner that the o ions of the settlem 
“pleted. Under these circumstances the ernment has pur 
from giving a direction of this kind in regard to the 0 
of this district. It is obvious that, unless the law is altered, the 
culties will arise in other districts now under settlement as those 
arisen here. oy oe tek Wi ae 
# are, Soma the circumstances which have led to 
w of the Province, and, having describ 





















































if undertiken at all, 

tant pri cope) such as were required mainly for 
ving ambig' aiid correcting mistakes and omissions; 
g the provisions relating to the more privileged classes of 


tion by breaking up waste land. 


4 limited protection to tenants who had earned a 
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ome further discussion in correspondence with the Government 



















at, reverting to the law and practice with respect to the fixing of the 
ecupancy-tenants which had been in force in the Punjab before the 
the Act of 1868, these rents should be adjusted, at the time of 

g assessment, with reference to the land-revenue instead of at short 
‘by comparison with the refts paid by tenants-at-will. These con. 
re communicated to me in February 1884, some time after I had 
. Lyall the office of Financial Commissioner; and 1 was asked, 


on lonel Wace and any other ollicers whose views [I 


1 to ascertain, to prepare and submit a revised Bill, together with a — 


xposition of my own views. I thereupon circulated for opinions both 
‘ prepared by Mr. Lyall and Colonel Wace, and the move limited 
ed inthe Punjab Secretariat—to some of the most experienced 
cers of the Province. ‘Lheir replies were considered by a Committee 


unanimous conclusion that as the existivg Tenancy Act requires so much 
ccs pe d so many additions, it would be best to replace it by an altogether 
sn 1 enactment in which the law on this subject would be placed before the 
eople, and those who would have to adniinister it, in the most complete and 
‘simple form possible. ‘Taking, therefore, as the basis of our drait the Bill sub- 
tted to the Punjab Government in April, 1888, we revised and rearranged 

id then submitted it to our own Government. ‘This was done in June, 















“ During the course of the past summer the proposals of our Committee 
were carefully considered by the Lieutenint-Governor, and, in personal com- 
‘Mmunication with both Financial Commissioners, the draft sent up by us was 
gon frogge section by section, and was further revised till it assumed the 

pe in which it was submitted to the Government of India in November 


With the permission of the Council I will now explain the more im- 
cha in the existing law proposed to be made by the Bill which I 

Like to introduce. 

of section 2 of the present Act, by which a 

ul authority given to entries in the records-of-rights of the 

settlements in regard to certain matters dealt with by the Punjab 

e section as originally framed and passed ran as follows :— 


n this Act shall 
r nt between a landlord and tenant where such agree- 
e proper officer in the record fa regular settle- 
ent Sgn 









d under-leases, alienation ai 


a. ie Cie coe ‘ Pl 





of Mr, Barkley, Colonel Wace and myself; and we came to the- 


affect the operation of any decree of Court under — 


et of matters comprised in Chapters IIT, IV, V and 
_ the proper ", be deemed to be agreements 


is second clause refer—III to rent, IV 


pensation for tenants’ improvements. The effect, _ 
s practically to exclude from the operation of 


dectied that legislation should proceed on this basis; and furs 


a 


et 





settlements 


posed altogether to om 


sanctioned 


ae 

ene had been made a 

, Gocle with ‘rig! 
give a character of conclu : 
regular settlements in regard to the 
specified therein. h : 
yetrospective effect was very 
resenting the Report of the Select 
me the Punjab Land-revenue 
in the negative by the int 


Land-revenue Act), those’of only 


two are alread 


this clause 


Province, and will cease to app 


two to six 


records relating to ma 
accurately represent “local customs, are often so ambiguous that the Court 
this ground haye refused to enforce them, and-are not unfrequently © 
So far as the clause has had.a beneficial effect in enab’ 


public policy. ‘ 
custom to override the law, provision has been made in the Bill for . 


tenance of 


Chapter IT 
law; and in respect 
e in section 38 
such subjects. 
for instance, W 
deprive them of compensation 
deliberately 
of this kind in the rec 
first clause of section 2 of 
of Court cannot of course be affected by subsequent —— which 
saat 


this useful object. 
I will do much to giv 


to set it aside, an 


not in express terms deal with 
on their own merits, whether 


not. The 


records of Mr. Pri 


fact is, the whole section was obviously enacted to , 
the controversies of eighteen years ago already referred to;» and as” 
nsep’s revised settlements of certain districts were annullec 


by the Jenancy Act of 1868 in 
tenants, it was thought advisable 


would 


by the passing 
of the section 


. ing to rights of occupancy. 
extend the benefits of these clauses to certain 
pe equitably entitled to them, but who, ¢ 
these clauses by the Chief Court, have 


~ “fits. ‘The first of these changes consists in the 


fore’ from 


‘an explanatory sub-section 

ee his tenancy for ay seurond p 
- fayour. that the conditions of clause (1) have 

‘the lawwas first proposed by the late insu 


pation of 


beyond Jand-revenue 





be muintained. ‘Lhe 


roduction into this clause, 
uf the woids which have restricted its operation 
made previously to the passing of ‘the same Act, It is 
it this section, on the ground that-it has don 
and is no longer requiréd. To show that this is the case as regards the 
clause of the section, I would mention that of the regular or revised -et 
before the 18th November, 1871 (the date of the pa 


inder revision, and these, with the remaining two | 
be takenup, will be completed within the next six years. The provision 
have, therefore, ceased to apply to 27 out of the 31 districts of 
ly to the remainder from@periods vary 
years. I may add that a So the entries in the old se’ 
ters dealt with in C 


of alienation and succession, special 
for keeping alive such customs as may 
But where custom is 
here it would prevent 
for improvements on ejectment—we 


ords void, as being contrary to public policy. As. 
the Act of 1868, it seems sufficient to say that 


of this Act, was shortly afterwards 
has therefore long since ceased to be of any practical 
a . te : 



















four districts still remain in force. | 
from 
ide ME: 
ptet’s LIT to VI of the Act do 




































iods vary 


‘As regards rent, the revised provisi 
e the custom hitherto prevailing the 


d section 46 of the: Bill declares « 


their subject-matter, an 
they are entered in.a record-of-r 


important matters relating to th 
to declare in express terms to w 
revision of these , rend 


eRe and the 


clause (1) of this section (section 4 
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et was intentional, ‘but-there isat the same ae 
that the exclusion was coiceey a the custom 6f. 
enna in the ‘cotta alread, = red t 
= somew. t que yo aman not be 
Hy SE elit ttadits Se Ci heir should take fi 
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ng 15 requite but little | Paper 
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rtunity of the revision of this cla 
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ved necessary by ad 
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thereof : 
\ ‘or member cannot be 
‘ice may be made on any adult male 
: his family residing with him ; and if 
such adult male member can be found, the 
“serving-officer shall fix the copy of the notice on 
; ie er door of the house in which the person or 
eee es m therein named ordinarily dwells or carries on 
© 42. (1) When a company or firm has several 
1. guar 40 declare iprin- eee) ‘of business in terri- 
ap Be areprin- Piries subject to different 
pi : Local, Governments, the 
‘Governor General in Council may declare which of 
those shall, for the purposes of this Act, be 
- deemed to be the principal place of business. 
(2) When acompany or firm has several places 
) &s in the territories subject to a single 
~ Local Government, that Government may declare 
which of them shall, for the purposes of this Act, 
“be deemed to be the principal place of business. 
person has several places. of resi- 
ject to different Local Gov- 
, the Governor General in Council may 
ich of those shall, for the purposes 
ed to be his residence. 
mn has several places of resi- 
to a single Local 
nt, that Government may declare which 
shall, for the purposes of this Act, 
to be his residence. 
powefs given this section may’ be 
to and exercised by such officers ae 
ir General in Council or the Local Govern- 
i the case may be, ints. in this behalf, 
Bh, RN ; 
43. Where.a person is in respect of any period 
f of liable to the tax under this 
Act, he shall not in respect of 
; period be assessed to the: 
ntral Provinces undér 
capitation-tax, or thé 
thereof, Jevied in British Burma 
under the Burma Land and Revenue Act, 1876. 
ihe Mae “ 
44. Every person deducting, retaining or pay- 
ing any tax in pursuance of 
ey this Act in respect of income 
xing to angther person is hereby indemnified 
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PS 
2.—Your petitioner's income and profits 
arising from [here specify petitioner's th 
source or sources of income or profits, a 
places at which such income or profits accrues or 
the year ending the day of 















Five pies in the rupee pia il othe 
See iene pei the documents of whichis 1 aay 
ts made in British % 


ag he fleelior acl 8.—Such income and profits actually aoeued and a 
day on which the company’s during a period of months and © 
accounts have been list | days [here state the exact number of months 
made up,,or, if the com- days in which the income and profits ace and aro 
y's accounts have not _ 4.—During the said year your petitioner had no‘ 

n made up within the ineome or profits. , 
Your petitioner therefore prays that ho may be 


year ending on the thirty- u 
first day of March in the accordingly [or that he may be declared not to be 




























































Py, Serperen your immediately \egeoned able under the said Act]. 
tA aagtess y that for which the sssess- (Signed) 
Yee F ret oe be at then 
> aay ? uring e year ending on A 5 
ech ae : fhe said thisty first doy of . Form of Verification. 
) . I, A. B., the petitioner named in the above petiti 


declare that what is stated therein is true to the best 


‘ information and belief. 
Bs bd 


PART LL. (Signed) 


* This list, a the petitioner 0 wishes, may 


sented in a sealed envelope, 


STATEMENT OF OBJECSS Al 
REASONS. 


INTEREST ON SRCURITIEG, 


| “Interest becoming due on or 
after the first day of April, 
1886, and payable in British 


















Five pies in the rupee 
on such interest, unless 
the owner of the security 

juces a certificate signed 

y the Collector that his 

annual income from all 
sources is less than Rs, 500, 
jor ‘ | in which case no deduction 
| (&) stock or debentures of, or | | shall be made from the 
shares in, railway or other com- || interest, or unless he pro- 

, the interest whereon has || duces a like certificate that 
heen guranteed by the Secre- || his income from all sources 
“State for India in Coun- || is less than Rs, 2,000, in 
ore bun ries ee 
_ (@ Aebentures or other seou- ‘our pies in the rupee. 
Sue sotncnay issued by or on 
behalf of a local authority. 





Ir having been found necessary to have 1 
to legislation for the purpose of increasing the: 
lic revenues, it has been decided to extend 
existing License Tax to offices, employ f 
professions, and, generally, to make liable to as 
ment all incomes derived from soprces other 
agriculture. . “EN 

The existing License Tax Acts are repealed : 
a single Act for all India is substituted. ~ 

The rate of the tax has been slightly 
the area of its incidence has been, as 
extended ; but the principles of the Licens 
are closely followed in the case of ‘annual ine 
below Rs. 2,000, and the procedure ! 
for assessment and collection are maintained in 

case of all incomes so far as is consistent with 




























PART Iv, 
Orner Sources or Ixcomn. 














~-(@ If the annual income is assessed at— altered conditions of the tax, 
‘not leas than Re. 600 bot at lee than Bs. | 780 the tax shall bo is 10 

tee ” ” ” ” 

Jing ng > GI tage » = 21 | the 4th January, 1886. 


8. HARVEY JAMES, 
"9 Offy. Secretary to the Government of 


' ’ ey EEuEeeeee 
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CALCUTTA, TUESDAY, JANUARY. 12, 1886. 


MILITARY SECRETARY’S OFFICE. 


—_ 9a w al 


x ; : PROGRAMME 
OF 


EKCELLERTY THE VICEROY'S ‘DEPARTURE FROM CALCUTTA AND — 
ARRIVAL AT DELHI. 


how 


Calcutta, the 12th Fanuary 1886. 





the 16th January 1886, starting from Howrah ty: a special train at 8-45 aa 
uta time. Ay 


. ae wil be fired from the Ramparts of Fort William as His Ex. — 
5 ames House. | 


ah, 


, will meet His Excellency at the Howrah Railway Station, No ‘ “ 
ofcils are eet to attend. 
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pit Sant, 
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CALCUTTA, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 20, 













MILITARY SECRETARY’S OFFICE. 


NOTIFICATION. Y 
Calcutta, the 20th Fanuary 1886. 


2 : Tis Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General will arrive in Calcuttaon Thurs- 

day, the oe January 1886, arriving at Howrah by a special train at 5-15 P.M., Calcuntn: eh | 
3 ek. , 
His Excelléncy’s arrival will be private. 











i: Viceregal salute will be fired from the Ramparts of Fort William as His Ended: - 
jency passes the Hooghly bridge. ee 


The Commissioner of Police for the town of Calcutta, and the Commissioner aud 
‘Magistrate of Howrah, will meet His Excellency at the Howrah Railway Station. No 
t Government officials are required to attend, } s 


: F By Command, 
nes j ‘ H. COOPER, Major, 
Crates A.-D.-C,, - ; 
K For Military Secretary to the Viceray. 
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CALCUTTA, FRIDAY, JANUARY 29, 1886. 


HOME DEPARTMENT. 


NOTIFICATIONS.—ESTABLISHMENTS. 
Calcutta, the 29th Fanuary 1886. 
: No 36. y) 


’ 


The Right Honourable the Secretary of State for India in Council has been pleased 
to appoint General Sir Frederick Sleigh Roberts, Bart., G.C.B., C.1.E., V.C., Roa 
Commander-in-Chief of Her Majesty’s Forces in India, to be an Extraordinary Member — | 
of the Council of the Governor-General of India in succession to General Sir Donald 
Martin Stewart, Bart., G.C.B., C.1E, It is hereby notified that General Sir F. S. 
Roberts, Bart., has on the forenoon of this day taken his seat under the usual salute as— 


an Extraordinary Member of the said Council. ‘ 


NS ; No. 39. 


The Governor-General in Council has been pleased, under the provisions of the © 
Statute 24 and 25 Vic., cap. 67, section 27, to appoint Major-General Thomas Elliott a 
Hughes, R.A., Director-General of Ordnance in India, to act temporarily as an Ordi- 

Member of the Council of the Governor-General in the place of Lieutenant-General — 


‘the Hon'ble Thomas Fourness Wilson, C.B., C.I.E., incapacitated by illness, Major- 


General Hughes has on the forenoon of this day taken his seat in the said Council under 


the usual salute. 


A, MACKENZIE, 
Secretary to the Government of India. 


® 


oy Tania ct the Ose of the Suranunrannen of Govsnnuans PRUTISS, 
Apia, No. & Hastings Street, Colentia- . oe 









NOTIFICATION.. 
‘Citkeatta, the ial February 1886. ° 
* He Stlecy the Viceroy and Governor General will leave Calcutta on 


cle will visit Rangoon and Sinica and will return to. Cale 
g at Calcutta on or about Saturday, March 6th 1886, *— 


departure will be private. 


- WILLIAM BERESFORD, Major, 
Military Secretary to the Dc 
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CALCUTTA, MONDAY, MARCH 1, 1886 


HOME DEPARTMENT. 


NOTIFICATION. 
PUBLIC. 
Calcutta, the 1st March 1886. 
No. 334. 
The Hon'ble Lieutéhant-General Thomas Fourness Wilson, C.B., C.I.E., an 
Ordinary Member of the Council of the Governor-General, died at Barrack pore on 
the 28th February 1886. 


) 


The President in Council with the deepest regret notifies to the Community 
this mournful event, which is all the more melancholy as occurring at a time when 
General Wilson was looking forward to an early return to his native land, at the 
close of a long and distinguished Indian career. 


The late Lieutenant-General Wilson will be buried this afternoon with military 
honours at Barrackpore, and a special train will leave the Sealdah Railway Station 
at 3-45 P.M. (Calcutta time) for the accommodation of gentlemen desirous of 
attending the funeral. 


The President in Council has directed that the flag of Fort William be lowered 
to half-mast high during the whole of this day, and that fifteen minute guns be 
fired at the time of the funera! from the ramparts of Fort William. 


By order of the President in Council, 


F. C. DAUKES, 


For Secretary to the Government of India. 


inted and published for the GoveRNuent ov tnpta at the Omce of the SureRiNTeNDENT OF GOVERNMENT PRINTING, 
i inpia, No. 8, Hastings Street. Calcutta. 
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CALCUTTA, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 3, 1886, 


’ MILITARY SECRETARY’S OFFICE. 


NOTIFICATION. 
- Calcutta, the 3rd March 1886. 
A the, YS. 
_ With reference to the Notification dated the 26th February 1886, it is 


By Command, 


F. ROWAN HAMILTON, Major, 
for Military Secretary to the Viceroy. 
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CALCUTTA, THURSDAY, MARCH 4, 1886. 














HOME DEPARTMENT. 


. NOTIFICATION.—EsTABLISHMENTS. 
Calcutta, the 4th March 1886. 
No 356. 4, 

A vacancy having occurred in the office of an Ordinary Member of the Council of 
the Governor-General of India by the death, on the 28th February 1886, of the Hénour- 
able Lieutenant-General Thomas Fourness Wilson, C.B., C.I.E., and the Honourable 
Major-General Thomas Elliott Hughes, R.A., who was acting temporarily as an Ordinary 
Member of the said Council, having been appointed by Her Majesty the Queen, 
Empress of India, an Ordinary Member of the said Council in the room and place of 
Lieutenant-General Wilson on his vacating the said office, it is hereby notified that the 
Honourable Major-General T. E. Hughes, R.A., assumed the permanent office of an 


Ordinary Member of the said Council on the 1st March 1886. 


‘ 


A. MACKENZIE, 
x Secretary to the Government of India. 


. 
Nrenpent of GOVean mawt PRinTine, 





‘ 


“of this 0 unity.to convey to Your Majesty our “and Ic 
interest which Your Majesty has been pleased to take in foghasy 
Majesty's presence here today ; nor can I resist a reference s i 
by Your Majesty, but a few paces from this s -five years ago. ne 
the first of its kind, the Prince Consort, ple ET 
* sect n his footsteps at however great a distance, 

Your neg alone ean — realise with = deep interest my beloved 


it of the 


€ ate of Your aioe wit the interests of which he had so ) much a 
Exhibition of 1851 Your Majesty’s Colonial and Indian 

3 ac , but their importance was then but little realised, ang their 

_ that time akaredbel, During the years that have elapsed since — few 

ES pra than the marvellous development of the outlying portions of yo : 
prayer that an undertaking intended to illustrate ‘to record tl 
(ands « timulus to the commercial interests and intercourse 


: that it may Be Sevens haiientae es Seen ee 
cciprocated by all Your Majesty’s subjects; and it ma te 
1 which we, who “dwell in the ‘othe ? 
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HOME DEPARTMENT. 


NOTIFICATION. 
PUBLIC. 
No. 737. 
Simla, the 24th May, 1886. 
The HONOURABLE MAJOR-GENERAL THOMAS ELLIOTT HuGHES, R.A., an 
Ordinary Member of the Council of the Governor-General, died this morning at 10 


o’clock. 


The Governor-General in Council notifies this mournful event to the community 
with the deepest regret, and he requests that the Officers of Government, Civil and 
Military, will attend the funeral of the late Major-General Hughes, assembling for 
this purpose at his residence at 7-30 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


His Excellency in Council has directed the Flag at Fort William to be lowered 
to half mast high during the whole of tomorrow. 


By order of the Governor-General in Council, 


A. P. MACDONNELL, 
Offg. Secretary to the Government of India. 


See ae 
Printed and published for the GAZETTE OF Inpta at the Govt. C. B. Press, Simla, 
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SIMLA, ‘SATURDAY, “JUNE 195, 1886. \ \ 
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FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


NOTIFICATION. 
No. 2089 I. 
~- Simla, -the-tgth-Fune, 1886. 


The Governor-General in Council announces with deep regret the death, on the 
17th instant, of His HiGHNESS MAHARAJ- ADHIRAJ Raj RAJESHWAR SAWAI 
TuKajt Rao-HOLKAR BAHADUR, of Indore, Knight Grand Commander of the 
Most Exalted Order of the Star of India, Companion of the Order of the Indian 


» 


Empire, Councillor of the Empress. 
His Highness succeeded to the rule of the Indore State more than forty years 


ago, and the Governor-General in Council feels that the Indian Empire has lost in him 


one of the most cApable and experienced of its Native Chiefs. 
By order of the Governor-General in Council, 


“H. M. DURAND, 


Secrétary to the Government of India, 
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SIMLA, MONDAY, JUNE 21, 1886. 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT, 


NOTIFICATION. 
No, 2091 I. 
Simla, the 21st June 1886. 


The Governor-General in Council has received with profound regret -+he 
intelligence of the death, on the 20th instant, of,.His..ighiess Mukhtar-ul« 
Mulk Azim-ul-Iktidar Rafi-ush-Shan Wala Shikoh Mohtasham-i-Dauran 
Umdat-ul-Umara Maharaj-Adhiraj Alijah Hisam-us-Saltanat Manarasa JAYAII 
Rao Srnpvta Bahadur Srinath Mansur-i-Zaman Fidwi-i-Hazrat-i-Malika-i- 
Muazzama-i-Rafi-ud-Darja-i-Inglistan, or Gwaxtor, Councillor of the Empress, 
Honorary General in Her Majesty’s Army, Knight Grand Cross of the Most 
Honorable Order of the Bath, Knight Grand Commander of the Most Exalted 
Order of the Star of India, and Companion of the Order of the Indian 
Empire. 

- During the forty-three years which have elapsed since His Highness succeeded 
to the rule of the Gwalior State he has maintained a foremost place among the 
loyal feudatories of the Crown. His Highness received only a few months ago 
a crowning proof of the trust reposed in him by Her Majesty’s Government ; 


and the Governor-General in Council gee to think that he has lived so _ 
short a time to enjoy the fulfilment of lohg-cherished desire. ; 


? By order of the Governor-General in Council, 
H. M. DURAND, 
Secretary to the Government of India. 
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